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FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. the Creator cannot execute or realize what J 
To “Carnonic,” or tur Sr. Lovis Suernern.!am ableto conceive?” Not that I know of, | 
No. 2. ireply. If your “creator” is the author of those 
“To the Christian Philosopher, all things arc) beings you contemplate, all that can be infer- 
consistent and clear.—Soutiey. ‘red from a contemplation of them is, that Le: 
Sm: Having,in your third number,by may-bes}can make beings just ag perfect, and no more 
and perhepses,given us a “glimpse” of your “Su-jso. We can only judge’ofa cause by the effect 
preme Being,” youcome forthin your fourth|which it produces. Your imaginings theretore 
number, and announce, with anair of triumph,|amount to nothing---until you can give usa rea- 
“that the existence of a Supreme Being!son for supposing that because a mechanist has 
cannot be reasonably contested.” Now, Sir,{finished a piece of work well, he was capablecf 
before making this bold assumption, it would{|doing it much better. To yourlast question you 
have been well to have examined some of those tanswer,“Reason answers,that surely He can ;for 
objections that have often been raised to the|whoshall presume to specify a degree of perfec- 
theory, & thatas yet remain unanswered. These jtion beyond which He cannot exert his power?” 
have been repeatedly stated, and you cannot be| By the way, permit me toremark, this Reason 
ignorant of them; and moreover, asa defenderjof yours is most conveniently pliant, and doubt- 
of the Christian faith you should have recol-jless satisfies pliant intellects. Always, Dear 
lected, that no theoretical systemer~-beliefcan|Sir, dress it in sau. cars; it will be more char- 
be looked uport as more than an hypothesis, so|acteristic. 
long as objections remain in force against it.; You next argue, that Ged is necessarily per- 
You proceed, however, to speak of the attributes |fect—that in this perfection consists his atiri- 
of God, and thither I will follow you. \butes, each of which is infinite. Now if he is, 





























“What” you ask, “are the attributes of this 
Supreme—this uncreated Being!” 

Here, at the very threshold, is an assumption 
that I cannotadmit. How do you know—what 
right have you to believe—that God is uncre- 
ated? If matter couldjnot exist without an ante- 
cedent cause,why should God_so exist? Do you 
reply, because he is an intelligence? If so, why? 
Why suppose that mind, of which we can have 
noconception but as connected with matter, 
should more probably be eternal than matter? 
J want the why? Can you give it? 

You goon with your question begging: 

“In the first place, He possesses all the per- 
fections which we discover in His creatures, be- 
cause it is evident (?) that they and all their 
beauty flowed from Him as from a fountain.” 


Is it so evident? Is it not revelation alone that 
informs us upon this subject? Yet you pretend 
to draw all your evidence from philosophy ! This 
is low purility---or something worse. 

“I go farther,” you continue, “and enquire 
whether the perfections of this independent (?) 
being are circumscribed or not, within a limited 
sphere ?” 

And how is this question answered! 
you magnify in imagination the powersand per- 
fections of created bemgs; you imagine an in- 
finite aggrandizement; and then ask, “whether 


Why, 


bv the necessity of his nature, perfect, he can- 
not become imperfect; and the inability to do 
any one thing destroys his omnipotence. If he 
is omnipotent, he’can destroy his omnipotence ; 
he can become imperfect, If he is not omnip- 
otent, he is not perfect; yet the attribute neces- 
sary to his perfection overthrows the  proposi- 
tion of his being necessarily so. Now,in your own 
words, I say, if he is not necessarily perfect, he 
could not, “by an exertion of his own will, ac- 
quire infinite perfection, because if we suppose 
‘that he has not always possessed it, we are com- 
ipelled to admit that his essense and his. nature 
are essentially limited.” And “a lined na- 
ture can confer neither on itself rior on others 
lan unlimited degree of perfection which it does 
‘not actually possess, and which it has not the 
ipower of attaining.” So thatif the perfection 
lof God had not been necessary, he never could 
have become perfect; and if he is not necessa- 
rily (i.e. of his nature) perfect, he may yet be- 
come imperfect. If God is perfect, he is om- 
inipotent; if omnipotent, not necessarily per- 
fect---because jhe could change his nature.--- 
Therefore, Ged is not perfect, and can possess 
no infinite faculties, 

You’ go on to name some aitributes, the es- 
jsentials of this perfection. You mention, among 
fothers, Justice, Mercy and [mmutability. NOW jy 
‘these also conflict, and mutually render-eaeh 
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other null. Justice, for instance, would re-} Isdense with haze, and with carbonic blue; 


quire the full infliction of punishment for the 


Now up the north dark convolutions rise, 
Roll through the heav’ns and spread around the skies, 


commission of erime, while mercy would ex- Far round the sun, the expanding clouds are hurl’d. 
tenuate the offence and arrest the blow. How! And fearful darkness overhangs the world! 
could these two attributes be infinitely devel-| Clouds piled on clouds of rolling smoke are seen, 


oped in the same being? In the exercise of} That fill the optic space of this terrene. 


mercy too, mutability is necessarily display ed--- 


But soon a sudden blast dispersed the smoke, 
And ruddy flames in spiral columns broke! 


a change of purpose in not inflicting the full) ‘They through the crackling shrubs, and o’er the plain, 
amount of punishment due. All this “isamys-| With impetus, the fierce combustion ran; 
tery which, I am compelled to own, is utter-] The rising winds now fan the furious fire 


ited understanding.” More anon. 


VOSSIUS. 
—gr— 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
THE BURNING OF THE PRAIRIES. 
AJ] air seemed then conflicting fire !’—Par. Lost. 


“And waves of fire ride surging 0’er the hills.” 
Dr. Dwieur. 


When from the scales the glorious God of day, 
Blaz’d on the scorpion with declining ray, 
Hig fiery chariot had with fury driv’n, 
Sublimely through the northern signs of Heav’n. 


The autumnal equinox was fairly o’er, 
And suinmer’s various robes were green no more: 
The dusky sun relaxing in the glow, 
Obliquely shot his feebler rays below ; 
The high grown grass the verdant prairies yield, 
By gradual fading, Ceres reign reveal’d; 
The wither’d forest leaves forsook their birth, 
And in meandrous flickerings sought the earth ; 
The geese well warn’d of winter’s wilderirg waste, 
In well drilled ranks, to southern regions haste ; 
As well aware as some o’er whom they prate, 
Their gabbling noise once saved the Roman state! 


Convolving swarms of black-birds soar on high, 
And wheel their wing’d battalions round the sky: 
Now sink unseen amongst the ripen’d corn, 

Then cleave with sable wings the misty morn: 
So Priestcraft’s pious lies a tale relate 

Of barb’rous origin and doubtful date, 

That when the angelic rebel hosts were hurl’d 
By wrathful Jove, deep in the nether world, 
On fetid clouds of sulph’rous gas upheav’d, 
With sable wings, the stygian air they cleav’d. 


October’s rustling leaf was dead and sere; 
Her halcyon skies were mildly dense or clear. 
The vegetable world that did survive 
September’s frosts, to transcient life reviv’d : 
The buoyant sportsman rises with the dawn, 
And vigorous seeks the distant fading lawn; 
And as he reach’d the lower marshy fens, 

On frequent wing, up flew the prairie hens. 
The airy swarms in lingering summer play, 
And joyous beasts o’er endless prairies stray. 


Now numerous emigrants, from orient climes, 
Close wedge the way, and sing the pilgrim rhymes! 
They, wondering, gaze the splendid prairies o’er, 
And fearful ask how far it is to shore. 

Struck with the beauties of kind nature here! 

They joy to think their rural haven near, 

But yet, with swimming eyes, “‘adieu,” they say, 

‘Sweet scenes beyond the hills and far away!” 
Soon the wide landscape lowering vapors shroud, 


And the red sun scarce penetrates the cloud ; 
The’ wide horizon, far as eye can view, 


_Yy incomprehensible to my very narrowly lim- 


In which the products of the year expire; 

And as the flames destructive onward wind, 
Black desolation marks their track behind! 

So, when some city, wraptin fire and smoke, 
The fire the winds, the winds the fire provoke; 
And in one conflagration all is lost, 

Which one long summer’s tedious toil produced ! 


‘The overwhelming flames by winds propel’d, 

Wide o’er the plain their course of ruin held; 

In fiery lines precipitately driv’n, 

Illumine all the canopy of heav’n: 

As when some ship which winds and fire assail, 
Ungovern’d rolls before the sweeping gale! 

Lost to control, she tumbles to and, 

Her Palimerus in th’ abyss below! 

Ev’n so the igneous prairie waves are thrown, 
Promiscuous, where mild summers sweets have blown: 
Or as on carnage fields two squadrons join, 

Close intermingling in one fiery line! 

A ridge of blazing sabres rise aud fall, 

While desolating ruin swallows ali! 

The involving flames now change their blasting course, 
And seek the woodlands with redoubled force ; 
Now leave the prairie, oer tho barrens fly, 

Fire the high woods and blaze along the sky. 

So legendary tales a day pretend, 

Shall come, when earth and sky in fire shall end: 
Succeeding knaves perpetuate the fraud ; 
And modern dupes the vile impostures laud. 
A pious bug-bear, answering well the ends 
Of Reason’s foes and Error’s darkling fiends. 


Now nodding forests plunge in flames beneath, 
Whose {righted inmates scour the blasted heath. 
Een man beholds the scene in dread dismay, 

A landscape blazing in the face of day? 


A. H. M. 


——<{~yr— 
YAHOOISM. 
‘CWhere are the wise? Where are the scribes? Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world!” 


“Oh, heaven-born Yahoo! sure thy chrstianity 
Is folly’s ne plus ultra, or insanity !”? 


(From the St. Louis Shepherd of the 12th inst.) 

In reading one of the late numbers of the Examiner, I 
observed that the writer of ‘an Essay on the existence 
or non existence of a spirit” [has?] the following pas- 
sage:—and [which?] from all fhe philosophy I have 
been able to glean from books, and from old dame na—- 
ture, I cannot but think erroneous. It is as follows:— 
“Looking without preformed opinion and prejudice 
upon the subject, it would appear that there could be no 
proof of its existence: because we can only receive it 
through the medium of our senses, and nothing can act 
upon our senses except matter.” 

Now Mr. Editor, whether the air we inhale maybe 
considered matter or not, I appeal to you for information 
—because if so, all my philosophy about mind and mat- 
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ter is knocked in the head. SENECA. 
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OCC - 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
On Heaven, Het, ror Resurrection, &c. 


Heaven and Hell are considered by theologi- 
ans as places situated in remote parts of infinite 
space; in the former is supposed to reside the 
Deity, or Creator of the Universe, and in the 
latter, by permission of the Deity, Satan, an 
evil spirit, cast down from Heaven. The ex- 
act locality of these places, it is impossible for 
mortals to ascertain: we only know that such 
places are,and this knowledge is derived from 
revelation only. ‘True, common sense teaches 
that the good should be rewarded, and the wick- 
ed punished in another state of being, but it does 
not demonstrate the fact that they will be thus} 
rewarded or punished. It is very plain that an 
infinitely foreseeing God should have known 
that man would sin and merit damnation, and it 
is absurd to suppose that his foreknowledge 
could not point out the requisite means of in- 
flicting that punishment—yet revelation alone 
names the place and nature of the punishment. 
It is to the scriptures then, that we must turn 
for the proof of the reality of these places, and 
tono other source. As, however, in these de- 
generate days scepticism has assailed the di- 
vine origin of the scriptures, and questioned; 
this proof,it may be well, after referring to 
passages in which Heaven and Hell are mention- 
ed, to cite the arguments of philosophy against 
the doctrine in question, and to expose their in- 
sufficiency. 

“Eternal life” is promised in 1 John 2—25; 
also 5—11. “A crown of life” in James 1—12. 
In 1 Peter 3—22 Christ is said to have “gone 
into heaven,,”’ &c.; also same in Rev. 3—4 and 
John 14—2—3. In Genesis 5—24 we are told 
of Enoch, who at the age of 365 years, ascend- 
ed to heaven bodily, to live with God; and in 2 
Kings 2, of Elijah, for whom a chariot and pair 
were sent for the same purpose. Heaven is call- 
ed in Luke 23—43, “paradise;” in 2 Corinth. 
5—1, “a building and mansion of God;” and in 
Psalms 84—11 “glory.” 

“A place of torment” is mentioned in Luke 


we be ——— 








RT ——————— 


air, on the earth; and by some, forsooth, in the 
earth. Some have thought Heaven to be be- 
yond the starry firmament—and the weight of 
good authority will be found to preponderate in 
favor of this opinion. The same authors, how- 
ever, do not venture an opinion as to the locali- 
ty of Hell—though Emmons, who does not lo- 
cate either, believes them to be in close proxi- 
mity. He says “the happiness of the elect in 
heaven will in part consist in witnessing the 
torments of the damned in hell.” ‘This theory 
was doubtless derived from the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, Milton believed the 
distance to be nine days’ descent, but as spirits 
are imponderables, it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain the velosity with which they pass through 
space. Whiston, perhaps, came nearer the truth 
with respect to the locality of Hell, than any of 
his predecessors. He believed Hell to be situa- 
ted in a comet, which, travelling jto the con- 
fines of the sun, exposed its inhabitants to the 
scorching rays of that orb, and thea transport- 
ing them beyond Saturn, starved them in those 
cold and dreary regions, until familiarity with 
such evils rendered another trip to the sun ne- 
cessary. It is a fact which well nigh goes to es- 
tablish the truth of this theory, that Franklin, in 
his third posthumous letter, states that his place 
of residence was in a comet. This would 
amount to direct evidence, were it not necessa- 
ry to doubt the accuracy of statements proceed - 
ing from one under Satanic influence. But, as 
an eminent theologian remarks, “these supposi- 
tions and theories are more curious than edefy- 
ing, and it becomes us to be silent where divine 
revelation is so.” 


We come now to consider the objections that 
have been urged, upon philosophical grounds, 
against the doctrine of aresurrection and a fu- 
ture state. And we will here remark that we 
do not anticipate, in noticing these objections, 
to throw any new light upon the subject, but 
merely to show the strength of the arguments 
on eitherside, not doubting that those which 
coincide with divine revelation, will be found 


16—21 ; the “bottomless pit” in Rev. 20—3—46 ;/ sufficiently strong already to overturn all the 
“a prison,” 1 Peter 3—-. 19; “darkness,” Math.|sophistical reasonings of infidelity. We shall 
8—12; “fire,” Math. 13—42—-50; “a worm that/ first notice the objections toa material resur- 


never dies,’ Mark 9—44—48; all of which 
are believed by theologians to relate to Hell, a 


rection. 
1, Itis argued that matter is indistructable 


place most distinctly mentioned in Rev. 20--|—that it cannot be augmented—that there is 
13,—“and death and hell delivered up the dead) just as much now in existence as there ever 


which were in them: and they were judged ev- 
ery man according to his works.” 


was,and no more. Hence, that had each indi- 
vidual of the millions who'have inhabited our 


As we before observed, it is impossible to as-/orb, been raised with a corresponding material 
certain the exact locality of either Heaven or| body, our orb must have been much larger ori- 
Hell. Both (but by different theorists,) have|ginally, than it now is, and must be much lar- 





been supposed to be located in the ¢un, in the 





ger now than it will be a century hence. Es- 
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timating the number of human beings now in- 
habiting the earth at 900 millions, and the av- 
erage duration of each, at 30 years—in 
which time, according to tnese data a number 
equal to the present population of the earth 
will have passed away—and placing the av- 
erage weight of exch individual at 100 pounds, 
they argue, that in thirty years 90,000,000,000 
000 pounds of matter, (nearly equal to one mil- 
lion pounds per day,)will have been removed 
from our globe-—a ratio of decrease that would 
fast hurry our globe into non-entity. 

Now it is not proven that the quantity of mat- 
ter in the universe cannot be decreased or aug- 
mented—true, the powers of man are incompe- 
tant to suchan undertaking; but God is omnip- 
otent. Ashe once spoke matter from non-enti- 
ty, may we not rationally conclude that he can 
increase or decrease at pleasure, the quantity 
of matter now in existence? May we not con- 
clude that for every atom of matter raised from 
our orb, another is supplied by infinite power? 
True, the infidel objects even to this creative 
attribute of God, contending that a pure spirit, 
never could have acted upon nothing, so as to 

roduce something,2s nothing is not elementary , 





come, the deficiency can, at a!l times be readily 
supplied from the great storehouse of all being. 
3. There are other general laws by which 
matter is governed, we are told, which would 
prevent the resurrection of any particle of it. 
Among these is the law of gravitation. It is 
argued that no particie of matter from our orb 
could get beyond its attracting power, unless 
the law were reversed—and then other bodies 
would be equally subject to it, and would stand 
an equal chance of flying off in the same man- 
ner. It is also objected, that even should this 
reversion take place, it would have to be gener- 
al throughout the universe—heaven not ex- 
cepted, were it in the universe—or there would 
be danger that bodies thus raised would be at- 
tracted by some contiguous orb; while on the 
other hand, were it general, the propelling pow- 
er of two or more orbs might so become con- 
centrated upon one of these flying bodies that 
its straight-forward course would be forever 
stopped, ; 
We have but one short reply to make tothese 
conjectures, or, arguments, if they deserve the 
name—the framer of the laws of nature may re- 
verse them when, in what manner, and to what- 


and as it requires the co-action of elementary |soever extent, to Him seems most proper. 


substances to produce a third entity. But as 


4, It is argued that asmatteris so very pon- 


long as God isincomprehensible, such reason-|derous, that it wouldrequire a 24 pound shot, 


ing is futile. 


flying with its ordinary velocity, as many years, 


2. It is argued that matter is continually |to get to a point no farther off than thesun, it is 
changing forms,—that 2 portion now o¢cupying| irrational to suppose that a body weighing from 


one body, will in time occupy another; that hu- 


100 to 200 pounds, could travel an: infinitely 


man beings often subsist on each other, and that| greaterdistance, in one, two, oreven a dozen 


the elementary substances composing the one,|centuries 


If Heaven, say they, be beyond the 


are thus assimilated to those of the other. Hence |starry firmament, how immense must be its 








that two spirits may have one tenement in com-| distance from earth, and how great a length of 
mon, and cannot have corresponding bodies in |time would it not require, for a material body, 
another state of being. The air which we/to.pass fromearth to heaven. Astronomy has 


breathe, say they, and which bears to our lungs |« 


liscovered astar which is of such immensedis- 


those elements necessary to their action, and| tance from our planet, that its light,rapid as is 


to the’ sustainment of life, may have recent-|i 
ly emanated from a church-yard. 
criminating power have the lungs, by which to 
decide as to the source of the oxygen which sus- 
tains them? ‘The carbon exhaled from those 
jungs—will it be less acceptable to the plant, 
and less productive of vegetation for the use of 





I 





' 
| 


ts flight, could not have reached us m Jess than 


What dis-|ten thousand years. 


We reply again, the power of God is equal to 


any thing notimplying a direct contradiction: 


10r is it settled that heaven is beyond the starry 


firmament. 


There are some Chistians who maintain that 


man, than the same element immediately |the resurrection is spiritual, merely. We -do 
derived from another source? In this manner {not pretend to advocate this doctrine, but mere- 
they would trace a perpetual round of changes, |ly to reply to the arguments offered against it 
and endeavor to prove that spirit was but a! by infidelity. 


function of organized matter, mutable as matter'| 
itself. . r 


It is asserted that nothing but matter can 


aste, see, hear, smell, feel: that certain organs 


- - - | . 
To all this it may be replied, that the crea-|are necessvry to the, existence ef these senses 
tive fiat of the deity is as great now as it ever|and the résult of impressions made upon them 
was. ‘That however subdivided that quantity of | —thinking—reasoning. Hence, unless there 


matier now tormins 


a living being, may be-|bea resurrection 


Nore ¢ i oe Do Be 4 
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sation, no thinking, no reasoning in heaven or 
hell; that a soul can enjoy no happiness in the 
one—can suffer no misery in tke other. 

Now there is one plain fact opposed to all 
this: God is a spirit—perfectly immaterial; yet 
he thinks, reasons—has all the faculties—infi- 
nitely increased—which his creatures on earth 
enjoy. Besides ifhe created those organs of 
sense common to man on earth, could he not 
supply other organs at will in another state of 
being? Vain art thou, Oh man, who repliest 
against God! Knowest thou not that the ways 
of the deity are inscrutable, and that his wisdom 
is infinite? And wilt thou call in question truths 
which he has deigned to reveal to beings so far 
beneath him? ‘Tremble, Oh man, for thy te- 
merity, and seek to conciliate His wrath ere for 
thy sins it burst forth upon the whole world, 
and convert all that is now fair and beautiful 
into the blackness of darkness and desolation. 

tCOGITANS. 





LORD ERSKINE’S SPEECH IN DEFENCE 
OF PAINE. 
Continued. 

Let then the calumniators of Thomas Paine 
now attend to his Preface, where, to leave 
no excuse for ignorance er misrepresentation, 
he expresses himself thus: 

“I have differed from some professional gen- 
tlemen on the subject of prosecutions, and | 
since find they are falling into my opinion, 
which I will here state as fully, but as concise- 
ly as I can. 

“[ will first put a case with respect to any 
jaw, and then compare it with a government, or 
with what is in England, orhas been, called a 
constitution. 

“It would be an act of despotism, or what in 
England is called arbitrary power to make a 
law to prohibit investigating the principles, 
good or bad, on which such a law, or any other, 
is founded. 

“If a law be bad, it is one thing to opens 
the practice of it, but it is quite a different thing 
to expose its errors, to reason on its defects, 
and to shew cause why it should be repealed, or 
why another ought to be substituted in its place. 
1 have always held it an opinion (making it also 
my practice,) that it is better to obey a bad 
law, making use at the same time of every ar- 
gument to shew its errors, and procure its re- 
peal, than forcibly to violate it; because the 
precedent of breaking a bad law, might weaken 
the force, and lead toa discretionary violation 
of those which are good. : 

“The case is the same with principles and 


iorms of government, or to what are called con- 





— - 
stitutions and the parts of which they are com- 
ed. 

“It is for the good of nations, and for the 
emolument or aggrandizement of the particu- 
lar individuals, that government ought to be 
established, and that mankind, are at the ex- 
pence of supporting it. The defects of every 
government and constitution, both as to princi- 
ple and form, must, on a parity of reasoning, 
be as open to discussion as the defects of a law; 
and it is the duty which every man owes to 
society to point them out. When those defects, 
and the means of remedying them are general- 
ly seen by a nation, that nation will reform its 
government or its constitution in the one case, 
as the government repealed or reformed the 
law in the other.” 

Gentlemen, you must undoubtedly wish to 
deal with every man who comes before you in 
judgment, as you would be dealt by yourselves; 
and surely you will not lay it down as a 
law to be binding hereafter even upon your- 
selves, that if you should publish any opinion 
concerning the existing abuses of your coun- 
try’s government, and point out to the whole 
public the means of amendment, you are to be 
acquitted or convicted as any twelve men may 
happen to agree with you in your opin- 


jions. Yet thisis precisely what you are asked 


todo to another; itis precisely the case be- 
fore you. Mr. Paine expressly says, “I 
obey a law until it is repealed; obedience 
is not only my principle but my practice, since 
my disobedience of a law from thinking it bad, 
might apply to justify another man in the diso- 
bedience of a good one; and thus individuals 
would give the rule for themselves, and not 
society, for all.” 

Gentlemen, you will presently see that the 
same principle pervades the rest of the work; 
and Iam the more enxious to call your atten- 
tion to it, however repetition may tire you, 
because it unfolds the same principle of my ar- 
gument; for if you find a sentence in the whole 
book that invests any individuals, or any com- 
munity short of the whole nation, with a power 
of changing any part ef the Jaw or the constitu- 
ation I abandon the cause—yves, I freely aban- 
don it, because I will not affront the _ majesty of 
a court of justice, by maintaining propositions 
which, even upon the surface of them are false, 

Mr. Paine, page 162-—198, goes on thus; 

“When a nation changes its opinions and ha- 
bits of thinking it is no longer to be governed , 
as before; but it would not only be wrong, but 
bad policy to attempt tojforce what ought to be 
accomplished by reason. Rebellion consists in 
forcibly opposing the general will of a pation, 
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whether by a party or by a government. There|of Mr. Burke’s high authority—he says with 


ought therefore to be, in every nation,a method 
of occasionally ascertaining the state of public 
opinion with respect to government. 


«There is therefore, no power but the volun- 
tary Will of the people that has a right to act in 


any matter respecting a general Reform; and,| 


by the.same right that two persons can confer 
on such a subject, a thousand may. The ob- 
ject in all such preliminary proceedings is, to 
find out what the general sense of a nation is, 
and to be governed by it. If it prefera bad or 
defective government toa reform, or choose to 
pay ten times more taxes than there is occasion 
for, it has a right todo so; and as long as the 


great truth, ina letter to his constituents, “Too 
little dependence cannot be had at this time of 
day on names and prejudices: the eyes of man- 
kind are opened; and communities must be 
held together by a visible and solid interest.” I 
believe, Gentlemen, of the Jury, that the Prince 
of Wales will always render his title dear to 
the people. The Attorney General can only 
tell you what he believes of him; I can tell you 
what I know, and what I am bound to declare, 
since this Prince may be traduced and calum- 
niated in every part of the kingdom, without its 
coming into question, till brought in to load a 
defence with matter collateral to the charge. 





majority do not impose on themselves, though! 
there may be much error, there is no injustice ;| 
neither will the error continue long. Reason | 
and discussion will soon bring things right,| 
however wrong they may begin. By such a} 
process no tumult is to be apprehended. The 
poor, in all countries, are naturally both peace- 
able and grateful in all reforms in which their 
interest and happiness are included. It is only 
by neglecting and rejecting them that they be- 
come tumultuous.” 


Gentlemen, these are the sentiments of the 
author of the Rights of Man; and, whatever his 
opinions may be of the defects of our govern- 
ment, it can never change our sentiments con- 
cerning it, if our sentiments are just; and a wri- 
ting can never be seditious in the sense of the 
English law, which states that the goyernment 
leans on the universal will for its support. 

Gentlemen, this universal will is the best and 
securest title which his Majesty and his family 
have to the throne of these kingdoms, and in 
proportion to the wisdom of our institutions, the 
title must in common sense become the strong- 
er: so little idea, indeed have I of any other, 
that in my place in parliament, not a week ago, 
I considered it as the best way of expressing my 
attachment to the constitution as established at 
the Revolution, to declare (I believe in the pre- 
sence of the Heir Apparent of the Crown, for 
whoin I have the greatest personal zeal,) that 
his Majesty reigned in England, by choice and 
consent, as the magistrate of the English peo- 
ple; not indeed a consent and choice by person- 
al election, like a King of Poland, the worst of 
all possible constitutions; but by the election of 
a family for a great national object: in defiance 
of that hereditary right, which only becomes ty- 
ranny, in the sense of Mr. Paine, when it 
claims to inherit a nation, instead of governing 
by their consent, and continuing for their be- 
nefit. 

Gentlemen,this sentiment has the advantage 








I therefore assert what the Attorney General 
can only hope, that whenever that Prince shall 


‘ever come to the throne of this country (which 


I hope, but by the course of nature, will never 
happen,) he will make the constitution of Great 
Britain ihe foundation ofall his conduct. 

Having now, Gentlemen, established the Au- 
thor’s general intention by his own introduc- 
tion, which is the best and fairest exposition, 
let us next look at the occasion which gave it 
birth. 

(To be continued.) 


PRIESTCRAFT. 


Shades of our sires! avert the blow 

That priesicraft threatens; Jet the hand 
That long has strove to lay us low, 

And rule us by “‘supreme command,” 
Fail palsied—wither’d. Can it be, 

‘The land our iron fathers gave 
Can foster any but the free? 

No, let oppression find her grave. 
Here, where the fane of Freedom rears 

Its towers and altars to the sky, 
And Liberty her banner bears 

Aloft: here let oppression die. 


Lo! are we what our fathers were? 
Or are we what their sons should be? 
And have we got the nerve to dare, 
Or fear to utter—*‘still be free !’” 
Or are we freemen while there lowers 
Such darkness on our country’s brow t 
Lo! priestly indignation pours 
Its vials of wrath upon us now. 


Sons of brave men! the very ghosts 
Of those few lion hearts that came 
From Britain’s clergy-ridden coasts, 
Stalk from their graves and mutter “shame!” 
At our supineness. Let us wake 
In pride, and nobleness and might, 
And this unholy PAGEANT shake 
That threatens us with MONKISH night. 


Turn we to Albion’s gry plains, 

Or Scotia’s lakes of sapphire hue, 
And mark the unforgotten stains 

That tinge their heaths and waters blue; 
Or ponder on the fiendish blow 

That erm ota thot % , 
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That strove to strike their proud heart’s low, 
And drive them from their own loved land: 
Then turn to Persecution’s page 
And read its hellish records o’er; 
And blush for that degenerate age 
When priestly grandeur FED ON GORE! 


Strike! and dispel the gathering gloom! 
Remember now whose sons ye are! 
And let oppression find a tomb, 
And priestly rule, oblivion here, 
Watch well our freedom! up and wake 
In pride, and nobleness, and power, 
And this unholy pageant shake, 
Whose frowns of darkness round us lower, 





From the Signs of the Times. 
INSTRUCTIVE ANECDOTE. 

DRUNKENNESS BENEFICIAL TO DOCTORS. 

In London, sometime since, a fashionable la- 
dy sent one evening for a physiciar. of great ce 
lebrity to visit her in a sudden indisposition.— 
Her carriage bore him in rail-road like rapidity 
to her domicile: he was, instanter,ushered into 
her chamber—felt her pulse in death like grav- 
ity and silence—retired from her dormitory— 
descended to the drawing room—made signs for 
pen and ink to be given to him—scrawled, as 
it was supposed, a prescription, and then was 
taken home in the same carriage. In the mor- 
ning the Doctor called again to see his patient, 
‘who, as the Doctor entered her chamber, drew 
the bed-clothes over her blushing face, and in 
answer to the physician’s inquiry, as to how 
she felt then, stammered out anapology for her 
situation the evening before ; promised never to 
repeat the act; feed the Doctor for prescription, 
and to secrecy, and professed unbounded admira- 
tion for his professional sagacity, by which he 
discovered instantly the nature ofher indisposi- 
tion.—The facts were: The Doctor was so drunk 
when he first visited his patient that he could 
not use his tongue while in her chamber, and 
after going down stairs he had pen, ink, and pa- 
per, given to him for the purpose of writing a 
prescription ; but his pen refused todo its office 
as had his tongue; and in the mode of the mo- 
ment he scrawled—“Drunk-drunk, d nd 
drunk!” and then leftthe house. This scrawl 
. was immediately taken to the lady, who con- 
cluded that the sagacious Doctor had found out 
her indisposition to be ebriety, and had conclu- 
ded thata night’s rest would be the best and on- 
ly necessary restorative. In the morning the 
Doctor arose with an indistinct recollection 
of what had taken place the evening before,and 
fearful of suffering in his professional reputa- 
tion he hurried to her house, to offer an apology, 
and by double attentions to make an atonement; 
when, lo! he foundhis very drunkenness. had 





Thus the Reverend clergy and their religious 
societies are prescribing for literal drunken- 
ness, when they themselves are two fold more 
drunk spiritually ; and thus intelligently are their 
skill and prescriptions estimated. (See Rev. 
17. 1.2.) 

(<The Temperance Societies admit their 
members to use ardent spirits under the direc- 
tion, or by prescription of skillful physicians! 
What fees do the patrician members give the 
Doctors for prescribing Cogniac—pure Hol- 
lands—and old Jamaica? This ought to be 
known, as, perhaps, some of the plebians might 
make shift to raise the necessary fees for Doc- 
tor licence, to swill and soak like City Alder- 
men. 








GIPSIES. 
The origin of this tribe of vagabonds is somewhatob- 


is certain the ancient Egyptians had the character of be 

ing great impostors, whence the name might pass}prover~ 
bially into other languages, asit is pretty certain it did 
into the Greek and Latin; or elsethe ancient Egyptians 
being much versed in astronomy which, in those days,. 
was little else than astrology, the name was on that 
score assumed by those tellers of fortune. . There-is 
scarcely any country in Europe but hasits Egyptians, 
or Gipsies, though not all of them under the same name. 
The Latins call them Atgyptii ; the Italians Cingani, and 
Cingari: the Germans Zigeuner; the French, Bohemi- 
ans; others Saracens, anc others Tartars.—They made 
their first appearance in Germany in 1517, exceedingly 
tawny, and in pitiful array, though they affected quality, 
and travelled with a train of hanting-dogs after them 
like nobles. Ten years afterwards they came inte 
France, and thence passed over into England. Pope 
Pius 11., who died in 1464, mentions them under the 
name of Zigari whom he supposes to have migrated ffom 
the Zigi, which nearly answers to our modern Cireassia. 
Mr. Grellman ina German dissertationon the gipsies, 
asserts that they came from Hindostan.—This hypothe-~ 
sishe grounds chiefly on <he similarity of the gipsey lan- 
guage tothe Hindostan. He supposes them to be of the 
lowest class of Indians, viz., “‘Pariahs,” or, as they are 
called in Hindostan, “Suders,”? Sir W. Jones suggests 
that in some piratical expedition they might have landed. 
on the coast of Arabia or Africa, whence they might 
have rambled to Egypt, and at length have migrated’ or 
been driven, into Europe. A race of banditti resem- 
bling the gipsies in their habits and features is ‘to be 
found among the Tryglodytes, in the rocks near Thebes 
in Egypt. Mr. Grellman estimates the number of 
these wanderers to be between 700,000 and 800, By 

an ordonance ofthe states ofOrleans, in the year 1560. 

it was enjoined that all these impostors, under the name: 
of Bohemians and Egyptians, should quit the kingdom 

on penalty ofthe galleys. Upon this they dispersed in- 

to lesser companies, and spread themselves all over Eu- 

rope. ‘They were expelled from Spain ia 1591. ‘The 

first time they appeared, according to accounts, in Eng- 

land wasin the reign of Henry V1II., in the year 1530, 





Eprrors.—Newspaper editors are an abused 
race of beings. Ifaremark drop from them in 
the hurry of composition, which may not be ex- 





given him unrivalled exaltation in the estima- 
tion of the patient! 


actly agreeable to the canons of correct taste 


scure; at least the reason of the denominationis so. It. 
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he never hears the last of it. Itis set down 
as the deliberate and fixed principle of his 
heart, and his offence is pronounced unpardon- 
able. People should reflect upon their own 
conversation for a moment, and think how much 
they utter every day of their lives which would 
look a great deal worse in print than any thing 
they ever saw in the columns of a newspaper; 
it shouldbe remembered, also, that an editor of 
a newspaper is obliged to write with as little 
reflection as people generally pursue a desulto- 
ry conversation—he has no time left to weigh 
his words and prune his sentences—he must 
dash on-—think quick and write quick, or else, 
“the press will wait.” Under such circumstan- 
ces his hasty expressions should be received 
with charity, for not unfrequently he condemns 
them as sincerely and heartily as any of his 
readers, when it is too late to alter them. 
There is a great fondness in many people to 
make editors do what they shrink from them- 
selves—a correspondent will attack private 
character under pretence of serving the public, 
when, in fact, he is gratifying his own malice, 
and throw all the odium of the fact upon the 
editor—he (the author) must not be known.— 
Oh, no! he’ll meet the individual he has assailed 
with all the apparent friendship in the world, 
and very likely join with him in abusing the 
editor for admitting into his columns so offensive 
a communication. Men who appear very soft 
and amiable under their own proper signature, 
are frequently the most intolerant and abusive, 
when writing anonymously; the luckless editor 
is made to bear the odium of all that is bad in: 
his correspondent’s character, while the corres- 
pondent is careful to appropriate to himself all 
that is estimable. The truth is editors are too 
easy and good natured—they work for the pub- 
lic good, generous souls, and are willing to sub- 
mit to any inconvenience or injustice, if they 
can only promote the object of their pursuit. 
ee eed 


(<r The continuation of the “Destiny of 
Man” is unavoidably postponed until next 
week, 


Tatiling.—Thereare few circumstances 
which tend more to disturb the harmony and 
the repose of societies, than a proneness in 
some of their members, to a gossipping, tat- 
tling disposition. Now it should be a rule with 
every church member to avoid speaking of the 
ciroumstances, & especially of the faults of oth- 





speak of others. [ will neither originate a re- 
port by saying what I think injurious to others, 
nor circulate it by repeating what [hear.’ This 
is a most wise regulation which would at once 
preserve the peace and purity of society ——We 
should beware of saying any thing, which by 
the perverted ingenuity ofa slanderous dis- 
sosition, may become thebasisof a tale to the 
disadvantage of another. It is not enough, as I 
have hinted, that we do not originate a report, 
but we ought not to circulate it. When it reach - 
es, us, thdn it should stop and go no further. 
We should give it to prudence, to be buried in 
silence. We must never appear to be pleased 
at the tales of gossips. 





MIRABEAU’S SYSTEM OF 
NATURE, 

Or the Laws of the Moral and Physical World.—This 
celebrated work (attributed to Mirabeau, but written 
by Baron D’Holbach) is now in press, and will be issu- 
ed entire, from the best London edition, with correc- 
tions, as the first two volumes of ‘THE FREE ENQUI- 
RER’S FAMILY LIBRARY. ‘The Library will be 
composed of the works of the most celebrated Europe- 
anand American sceptical authors. It will be edited 
by an Association of literary gentlemen, and published 
in parts, at 124 centseach, by G. W. & A. J.Matsell, 94 
Chatham, near Pearl street, New York. 


HISTORY OF THE YAHOOS. 


‘‘Insigne, recens; indictum ore alio.”—Horacer. 


Some big bell’d bull bawls boo! then all the throng, 
Stags, cows, calves, heifers, bellowing, pour along! 


The above is the title of a new work, written 
in the West, proposed to published in a few 
months, by subscription. It will be uniform 
with the Western Examiner in size of type and 
pages, and in quality of paper, and contain as 
much matter as fifteen or twenty numbers of 
said paper, Price to subscribers, on delivery, 
One Dollar. Persons wishing the work, can 
address, post paid, the Editors of the Western 
Examiner, St. Louis, Mo. No more numbers 
will be printed than subscribed for. 


AGENT'S. 

Missourt—Harrison Munday, Clarksville, Pike co. ; 
Benj. Means, Palmyra, Marion co. William Cabeen 
Chariton, Chariton co; F. P. De Guine, Fredericktown, 
Madison co.; Wm. Gracy, Commerce, Scott co. 

Inu1no1s.---Dr. A. T. Crow, Galena; P. J. Hobson, 
Carrollton, Green co.; Lewis Masquerier, Carthage, 
Hancock co.; E. G. Potter, Lebanon, St. Clair co., 
Thomas Luttrell, Franklin, Morgan co. ; Geo. W. Hay-~ 
den, Liberty, Adams co. 
Micuican 7eR.—Stewart McKee, Plattsville. 
Arkansas T'er.—John H. Reed, Little Rock. 
IndDiana.—John Abbot, New Albany; J. G. Dufour, 
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ers. Let this rule have the sanctity of the laws 
of justice, and the immutability of those of the 
Medes ond Persians. Let every indivibual re- 


P. M. Vevay: L. Gex, New Harmony;; 
Onto.—Jas. Underwood, Cincinnati; Abraham 
Knisley, P. M. Columbia, Hamilton co.; John Clug- 





solve within himself thus: ‘I will be slow to 
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sten, Portsmouth. 














































